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ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRAY. 


Tue Vignettes on the annexed page are 
from original sketches furnished by our 
t d Correspondent in the vicinity 
of Windsor. The first illustrates Gray’s 
well-known Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, and represents the Porch of Stoke 
Pogeis Church. Here Gray is said to 
have written the Klegy; and, when we 
recollect that the mind of Gray had pre- 
viously become tinged with melancholy 
by the lamented death of his friend, Mr. 
West, we can readily imagine the Poet 
to have sought relief in the pensive 
scenery of a village churchyard. Gray, 
too, at this time, resided with his mother 
and aunt at Stoke; and in this pleasing 
retirement he finished several of his 
most celebrated poems. We have else- 
where spoken of Mr. Penn’s votive mo- 
nument to Gray, in Stoke Park—(see 
vol. xv. Mirror, page 257);—and the 
accompanying Engraving includes in 
the distance, though faintly, Mr. Penn’s 
Mansion, Stoke Church, and the Old 
Manor House. The monument, we are 
happy to find, has recently been repair- 
ed; and the Court Journal of last Sa- 
turday tells us that a few days since the 
Duke and Duchess of St. Alban’s visited 
this poetical tribute: we suppose, by 
war of relief to the Juxuries of Salt 

ill. 

The second Vignette represents the 
remains of the Mansion House of Stoke 
Pogeis—so _—— described in the 
opening of the Long Story, by Gray, 
critically described by Johnson as “ an 
odd composition, which adds little to 
Gray’s character.”?’ The mansion was 
then in the possession of Viscountess 
Cobham. Its architecture was of the 
Elizabethean era; and Gray, in his 
poem, admirably describes both its 
beauties and defects. The house ori- 
ginally belunged to the Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon and the family of Hatton. Upon 
the estate becoming the property of 
Mr. Penn, that gentleman pulled down 
the greater part of the mansion, but 
left the portion in the vignette, as a 
memento of his favourite poet, and built 
himself a more elegant villa in another 
part of Stoke Park. The ground-plan 
of the original mansion is now in Mr. 
Penn’s possession. 

The origin of the Long Story is curious 
enough. Gray’s Elegy, previous to its 
| yan being handed about in MS., 

ad, amongst other admirers, the Lady 
Cobham. The performance induced her 
to wish for the author’s acquaintance ; 
and Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, then 
at Stoke Pogeis, undertook to introduce 
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her to the poet. These two ladies wait- 
ed upon the author, at his aunt’s solitar: 
habitation, and not finding him at home, 
they left their cards. Mr. Gray, sur- 
prised at such a compliment, returned 
the visit; and, as the beginning of this 
intercourse bore some appearance of 
romance, he gave the humorous and 
lively account of it which the Long Story 
contains. 

The mansion at Stoke, and one of its 
occupants, are thus alluded tu— 


In Britain’s Isle—no matter where— 
An ancient pile of building stands : 
The Huntingdon’s and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 


To raise ceilings’ fretted height, 
ch panel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


Full oft within these spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave Lord Keeper led the braw!s :* 
The seals and maces danced before him. 


The annexed Vignettes will probably 
be numbered among the most attractive 
of our Poetical Illustrations. Our re- 
spected Correspondent W. H. of Twick- 
enham, has anticipated their interest in 
a note of especial inquiry and sug- 
gestion, which induced us to promise 
their appearance some time since.— 
Matters of more immediate interest, 
however, pressed upon us, and the ori- 
ginal sketches for these Engravings have 
been in our portfolio upwards of twelve 
months. Their worth is, however, un- 
impaired, and equally acceptable to 
every admirer of the genius of Gray. 
Another correspondent, J * * *, whose 
well-timed communication respecting 
Stoke Park and Mr. Penn appeared in 
our fifteenth volume (p. 234), will feel 
equal gratification in cherishing these 
graphic memorials of his favourite lyric 

oet. 

" The acertity of Johnson’s criticism 
of Gray’s poetry will not be forgotten, 
tempered as it is by a passage in his 
summing up of the merits of the Elegy: 
“‘ Had Gray written often thus, it had 
been vain to blame, and useless to praise 
him.” Pa great oles observation, 
that “the prospect of Eton College sug- 
gests netting to Gray which po na 
holder does not equally think and feel,’ 
is uncalled for: Gray’s excellence con- 
sists not in pure invention; but the 
energy, polish, and harmony of his verse 
must ensure lasting admiration. 


* Sir Christopher Hatton, promoted by Queen 
Elizabeth, for his graceful person and fine 
dancing. Brawls were a sort of figure dance 
then in vogue, and probably deemed as elegant 
as our modern cotillons, or still more modern 
quadrilles, 
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STANZAS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


« There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore,— 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 
BYRON. 
O! couLp I range this glowing world, 
This speck of earth divine, 
I'd sail from ‘‘ merry England,” 
To Alp and Appennine— 


The mountain steeps of Switzerlend ; 
The sunny land of Spain ; 

The verdant fields of Languedoc, 
And Belgium’s fruitful plain ;— 


The orange-groves of Italy, 
The myrtle, and the pine ; 

The glancing rivers of the south, 
The Rhone, and mazy Rhine ;— 


The Tyrol’s home of liberty, 
Where giant glaciers rise ; 
The silver lakes of Lombardy, 

And rainbow-tinted skies ;— 


Venetia’s deep and lovely sea, 
Her palaces and isles, 

Her gondoliers and gliding boats, 
And ancient marble piles ;— 


Bologna’s grand and falling towers ; 
Milan’s cathedral dome ; 

The city of the western world— 
Classic, imperial Rome ;— 

The glittering mosques of eastern pride ; 
Arabia’s desert sand ; 

Persia’s soft bowers of love and song, 
And India’s “golden strand ;"— 


The forests of the dark de Verd ; 
The Islands of the West ; 

The briny, deep, Atlantic sea, 
By thousand vessels press'd ;— 


The icy north, and snowy plains, 
Siberia’s silent zone— 

The land of exiles, and their grave, 
Where terror reigns alone. 


O! could I range these foreign climes, 
This speck of earth divine, 

Id sail from “‘ merry England,” 
To Alp and Appennine ! 





Retrospective Gleanings. 
HISTORY OF GRUB STREET. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tre Bowyers, Fletchers, Bowstring- 
makers, and of every thing relating to 
archery, inhabited in old times, this 
street. 

It is the last street (says Pennant) in 
this part of the town, which was in 
being about the time of Aggas’s map: 
all beyond, as far as Bishopsgate-street 
without, were gardens, fields, or morass. 
The last was the original state of this 
part of the present London. This tract 

A 
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was in the manor of Finsbury, or rather 
Fensbury ; and, in the days of the his- 
torian Fitzstephen, was an errand fen. 

In this street dwelt the very remark 
able Henry Welby, Esq. of Lincolnshire, 
who lived in his house, in this street, 
forty-four years; without ever being 
seen by any human creature excepting 
an old female servant that attended him, 
and who had only been permitted to see 
him in some cases of great necessity. 
His diet was constantly bread, water 
gruel, milk, vegetables ; and when he 
indulged himself most, the yolk of an 
egg. He was to the hour of his death 
(October 29, 1636,) possessed of a large 
estate; but an attempt being made on 
his life by his ungrateful brother, he took 
the frantic resolution, thus to seclude 
himself from the world. He passed 
his days in most exemplary charity and 
piety. 

This street has also been noted, from 
its once being inhabited by writers of 
small histories, dictionaries, and tempo- 
rary poems ; whence any mean produc- 
tion is called Grub-street :— 


I'd sooner ballads write, and Grub-street = 
AY. 


The present name of this street ha 
“ marched’? with the ‘‘ March of Intel- 
lect,’’ and has lately been Afiltonized as 
Milton Street. A new theatre has here 
arisen, whose boards have been graced 
with a Tree and an Ayton, and within 
these few months its dores have been 
honoured with the presence of my Lords 
Brougham and Grey. Can it ever again 
becalled Grub-street ? Never. Except 
the “‘ March of Intellect” retrogrades ; 
and then a distant age will ask where 
Grub-street stood. P.T. W. 


« DUNCE.” 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tuis epithet is generally applied to dull 
stupid, unteachable boys. The person 
from whose name the word is supposed 
to have been derived was quite a diffe- 
rent character. It was used as a term 
of reproach by the Thomists to the fol- 
lowers of Duns Scotus, who was their 
antagonist in a religious controversy. 
This “ Johannes Dunscotus”’ was a very 
learned man, who lived about the end of 
the thirteenth, and beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The English and 
Scotch both claim him as their country- 
man. The English say he was born in 
Northumberland; the Scotch allege 
he was born at Duns, in the Mers, the 
neighbouring county to Northumberland, 
and hence he was called Dunscotus. 
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Buchanan, and other Scotch historians, 
in support of this cite his epitaph : 


“* Scotia me genuit, Anglia suscepit, 
Gallia educuit, Germania tenet.”? 


He died at Cologne, Nov. 8, 1308. 
His fame was so great that when at 
Oxford, 30,000 scholars attended to hear 
his lectures. 

The Thomists were the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican friar. 
He was celebrated for his learning, and 
new modelled the school of Divinity, and 
was therefore called the Angelic Doctor, 
the Eagle of Divines. He refused all 
preferment, and died in the fiftieth year 
of his age. He was canonized by Pope 
John XXII. 

From this time henceforth, therefore, 
let all scholars be proud of the title 
“‘ Dunce,”’ and find some other epithet 
for the thickskulled dolt. But 1 must 
put a finale to this duncified article, in 
case I should be honoured with the 
title of * Dunce’’ for my pains, of which 
I am in nowise worthy. W.A.R. 





BOOKS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Kine ALrrep gave a very large estate 
for a book on Cosmography. In the 
year 1174, Walter, prior of ge Swithen’s, 
at Winchester, purchased of the monks 
of Dorcheater, in Oxfordshire, Bede’s 
Homilies and St. Austin’s Psalter, for 
twelve measures of barley and a pall, on 
which was embroidered, in silver, the 
history of St. Birinus converting a Saxon 
king. About the year 1400, a copy of 
John of Meun’s “ Roman de Ja Rose’’ 
was sold, before the palace gate at 
Paris, for forty crowns, or 33/. 6s. 6d. 
The Countess of Anjou paid, for a copy 
of the homilies of Haimon, bishop of 
Halberstedt, 200 sheep, five quarters of 
wheat, and the same quantity of rye 
and millet. In 1471, when Louis XI. 
of France borrowed the works of Rhasis, 
the Arabian physician, from the faculty 
of medicine at Paris, be not only depo- 
sited, by way of pledge, a considerable 
quantity of plate, but he was obliged to 
procure a nobleman to join with him as 
surety in a deed, binding himself under 
a great forfeiture to restore it, 

The word Book is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Saxon aa a beech, on 
the back of which our ancestors used to 
write as “ber, in Latin, from the rind 


ol a tree TT. W 
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She Maturalist. 


DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CATS. 


(Ina letter to the Magazine of Natural 
History.) 

Ir has not been ascertained at what 
period cats were first classed among do- 
mestic animals; but as this is of little 
consequence, I will endeavour to give 
some account of them from the time 
that their useful and amusing qualities 
brought them into general notice, as 
forming a part of our household com- 
forts. The finest species of domestic 
cats are those called Angora, which are 
remarkable for size and strength of body, 
elegance of the head, softness of hair, 
and docile qualities, which rank them 
precedent as domestic cats. Every 
country has its peculiar species : that of 
Tobolski is red; that of the Cape of 
Good Hope blue; and those of China , 
and Japan have pendent ears. Pallas 
informs us, that in Russia the muzzle is 
smull and pointed, and the tail six times 
as long as the body. 

At all times, cats have acquired some 
influence, indeed muy be considered fa- 
vourites, with women. There were 
very severe laws enacted in Egypt aguinst 
those who killed or even illtreated this 
animal, They carried their notions so 
far as to be quite ridiculous; for they 
actually worshipped them as their gods, 
made great lamentations at their death, 
and buried them (according to Herod- 
otus) with much pomp. In China, this 
animal is indulged with a bed of down 
and silk, where it remains in a state of 
indolence, or lies at the feet of its mis- 
tress on a sofa, covered over like a child, 
decorated with a silver collar on its 
throat, and its ears adorned with ear- 
rings of jasper or sapphire. The Turks 
have places made or rented for them, 
that P os may be fed and attended to by 
servants engaged for the purpose. They 
enjoy # still happier life in France : as 
faithful companions to their mistresses, 
they not only amuse them, but, by their 
gentleness and playful tricks, dispel 
ennui, They seldom look you in the 
tuce, but obliquely, 

I have remarked that naturalists have 
not spoken much in favour of this ani- 
mal, particularly Buffon, who says “that 
the cat may be considered as a taithless 
friend, brought uader human protection 
to oppose a still more insidious enemy, 
It is, in fet, the only animal of this 
tribe whose service can more than re. 
compense the trouble of education, and 
whose strength tb not suffleient to make 
it» anger formidable, OF all animale, 
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when young, there is none more prettily 
playful than the kitten; but it appears 
to change its disposition as it grows old, 
and the innate treachery of its kind 
begins to show itself. From being na- 
turally ravenous, education teaches it to 
disguise its appetite, and to seize the 
favourable moment for plunder. Supple, 
insinuating, and artful, it has learned 
the art of concealing its intentions till it 
can put them in force: whenever the 
opportunity occurs, it directly seizes 
upon whatever it finds, flies off with it, 
and remains at a distance till it thinks 
its offence is forgotten.” 

The aversion cats have to any thing like 
slavery or imprisonment is so great, that 
by means of it they may be forced to 
prompt obedience ; but, under restraint, 
they are very different; though sur- 
rounded by food, when deprived ofliberty 
they abandon the desire of theft or prey, 
and literally die of languor and hunger. 
Lemery, after having put a cat into a 
cage, suffered two or three mice to run 
through it. Puss, instead of destroying 
them, only looked at them with appa- 
rent indifference. The mice became 
more bold, and even attempted to pro- 
voke her; however, it had no effect, as 
she still remained quiet. Liberty being 
given her, her strength and voracity re- 
turned ; so that, had the cage been open, 
the mice would have soon become her 
prey. They also fear severe chastise- 
ment, and therefore this may be consi- 
dered the best means of enlorcing obe- 
dience. It is related that the monks of 
the Isle of Cyprus instructed cats to 
drive away serpents which infested the 
island ; and they succeeded so well, that 
in a short time they were relieved of the 
venomous reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music 
have upon this animal is well known. 
They, like dogs, may be made to an- 
swer the call of a whistle. An invalid, 
who was confined to his room for some 
time, was much amused by this means, 
and with other proofs of the docility and 
sagacity of a favourite cat. Valmont de 
Romare saw, at the fair of St Germain, 
cats turned musicians, the performance 
being announced by the title of the 
“ Mewing Concert.” In the centre 
Was an ape, beating time ; aad on either 
side were the cate placed, with avusic 
before them on the stalls: at the signal 
of the ape, they regulated their mewing 
to sad or lively strains, One of our 
celebrated naturalists assures we that 
they are capable of gratitude, and muy 
be considered fainthtal 

Alter « many instances well hLaown, 
Why should eo eevere a contenee be parsed 
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upon these animals? It is said (with- 
out proof) that education has no effect 
upon their natural savageness; but I 
cannot imagine why this should be ar- 
serted, when we notice how quietly a 
cat will obey its mistress, and remain by 
her side most of the day, if required ; 
will run when it is called, and appear 
unsettled and unhappy during the ab- 
sence of its protector ; and how delight- 
ed when she returns, as it proves by its 
caresses, not acting from dissimulation 
or cunning. When cats have attained 
these social habits, they will retain them 
till their death; and thus brought up, 
they lose their inclination for mice and 
rats, and are devoted to those who are 
attached to them. From all that can be 
said, this conclusion may be drawn, that 
the more pains are bestowed upon edu- 
cating them, the less they show of their 
natural wild state. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
(Concluded from page 346.) 


Tre stagnation of trade becomes, of 
course, more and more oppressive as 
the pestilence advances ; and they who 
deal in articles of luxury would do well 
to secure their goods in time, in some 
part of their own premises, and consign 
the key to the civil power. In case the 
disease should ultimately break out in 
the family, their property may thus 
escape the fumigation necessarily en- 
forced as to all merchandize with which 
the infected may have been in contact, 
and which must in most cases be attend- 
ed with great damage, in many ruinous, 

There should, if possible, be lazaret- 
toes out of town, to which families 
might, if they pleased, remove— care 
being taken that families of the same 
class, as to manners, be placed together, 
and that families thus secluded shall 
abstain from all intercourse with the 
city. They who have seen out a week 
or two of the pestilence in any one place 
should remember that the visitation ge- 
nerally terminates in six Weeks or two 
months, aad on ne account think of re- 
moving. And when the disease ix fast 
Conpgearinn, persons who have been 
secluded, either in such asylums or in 
their own botwes, must pul great re- 
straint on thei feelings, and not go out 
too soon, Such, when the peetilenee ts 
beleved to have at leet ceneed tte ra 
veges, sol te the 


delim @f pes, and 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRAY. 


Tue Vignettes on the annexed page are 
from original sketches furnished by our 
t d Correspondent in the vicinity 
of Windsor. The first illustrates Gray’s 
well-known Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, and represents the Porch of Stoke 
Pogeis Church. Here Gray is said to 
have written the Elegy; and, when we 
recollect that the mind of Gray had pre- 
viously become tinged with melancholy 
by the lamented death of his friend, Mr. 
West, we can readily imagine the Poet 
to have sought relief in the pensive 
scenery of a village churchyard. Gray, 
too, at this time, resided with his mother 
and aunt at Stoke ; anid in this pleasing 
retirement he finished several of his 
most celebrated poems. We have else- 
where spoken of Mr. Penn’s votive mo- 
nument to Gray, in Stoke Park—(see 
vol. xv. Mirror, page 257);—and the 
accompanying Engraving includes in 
the distance, though faintly, Mr. Penn’s 
Mansion, Stoke Church, and the Old 
Manor House. The monument, we are 
happy to find, has recently been repair- 
ed; and the Court Journal of last Sa- 
turday tells us that a few days since the 
Duke and Duchess of St. Alban’s visited 
this poetical tribute: we suppose, by 
wer of relief to the luxuries of Salt 

ill. 

The second Vignette represents the 
remains of the Mansion House of Stoke 
Pogeis—so quaintly described in the 
opening of the Long Story, by Gray, 
critically described by Johnson as “ an 
odd composition, which adds little to 
Gray’s character.’’ The mansion was 
then in the possession of Viscountess 
Cobham. Its architecture was of the 
Elizabethean era; and Gray, in his 
poem, admirably describes both its 
beauties and defects. The house ori- 
ginally belonged to the Earls of Hunt- 
ingdon and the family of Hatton. Upon 
the estate becoming the property of 
Mr. Penn, that gentleman pulled down 
the greater part of the mansion, but 
left the portion in the vignette, as a 
memento of his favourite poet, and built 
himself a more elegant villa in another 
part of Stoke Park. The ground-plan 
of the original mansion is now in Mr. 
Penn’s possession. 

The origin of the Long Storyis curious 
enough. Gray’s Elegy, previous to its 
, being handed about in MS., 

ad, amongst other admirers, the Lady 
Cobham. The performance induced her 
to wish for the author’s acquaintance ; 
and Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, then 
at Stoke Pogeis, undertook to introduce 
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her to the poet. These two ladies wait- 
ed upon the author, at his aunt’s solitar 
habitation, and not finding him at home, 
they left their cards. Mr. Gray, sur- 
prised at such a compliment, returned 
the visit; and, as the beginning of this 
intercourse bore some appearance of 
romance, he gave the humorous and 
lively account of it which the Long Story 
contains. 

The mansion at Stoke, and one of its 
occupants, are thus alluded tu— 


In Britain’s Isle—no matter where— 
An ancient pile of building stands : 
The Huntingdon's and Hattons there 
Employ’d the power of fairy hands. 


To raise ceilings’ fretted height, 
ch panel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


Full oft within these spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave Lord Keeper led the braw!s :* 
The seals and maces danced before him. 


The annexed Vignettes will probably 
be numbered among the most attractive 
of our Poetical Illustrations. Our re- 
spected Correspondent W. H. of Twick- 
enham, has anticipated their interest in 
a note of especial inquiry and sug- 
gestion, which induced us to promise 
their appearance some time since.— 
Matters of more immediate interest, 
however, pressed upon us, and the ori- 
ginal sketches for these Engravings have 
been in our portfolio upwards of twelve 
months. Theit worth is, however, un- 
impaired, and equally acceptable to 
every admirer of the genius of Gray. 
Another correspondent, J * * *, whose 
well-timed communication respecting 
Stoke Park and Mr. Penn appeared in 
our fifteenth volume (p. 234), will feel 
equal gratification in cherishing these 
graphic memorials of his favourite lyric 
poet. 

The acertity of Johnson’s criticism 
of Gray’s poetry will not be forgotten, 
tempered as it is by a passage in his 
summing up of the merits of the Elegy: 
« Had Gray written often thus, it had 
been vain to blame, and useless to praise 
=, <a great F ion observation, 
that “the prospect of Eton College sug- 
gests nothing 10 Gray which po be- 
holder does not equally think and feel,’’ 
is uncalled for: Gray’s excellence con- 
sists not in pure invention; but the 
energy, polish, and harmony of his verse 
must ensure lasting admiration. 


* Sir Christopher Hatton, promoted by Queen 
Elizabeth, for his g ful person and fine 
dancing. Brawls were a sort of figure dance 
then in vogue, and probably deemed as elegant 
as our modern cotilions, or still mcre modern 
quadrilles, 
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STANZAS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

« There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore,— 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 
BYRON. 
O! coup I range this glowing world, 
This speck of earth divine, 
Id sail from ‘‘ merry England,” 
To Alp and Appennine— 


The mountain steeps of Switzerland ; 
The sunny land of Spain ; 
The verdant fields of Languedoc, 
And Belgium’s fruitful plain ;— 
The orange-groves of Italy, 
The myrtle, and the pine ; 
The glancing rivers of the south, 
The Rhone, and mazy Rhine ;— 


The Tyrol’s home of liberty, 
Where giant glaciers rise ; 
The silver Jakes of Lombardy, 

And rainbow-tinted skies ;— 


Venetia’s deep and lovely sea, 
Her palaces and isles, 

Her gondoliers and gliding boats, 
And ancient marble piles ;— 


Bologna’s grand and falling towers; 
Milan’s cathedral dome ; 

The city of the western world— 
Classic, imperial Rome ;— 

The glittering mosques of eastern pride ; 
Arabia's desert sand ; 

Persia’s soft bowers of love and song, 
And India’s “golden strand ;"— 

The forests of the dark de Verd ; 
The Islands of the West ; 

The briny, deep, Atlantic sea, 
By thousand vessels press'd ;— 


The icy north, and snowy plains, 
Siberia’s silent zone— 
The land of exiles, and their grave, 
Where terror reigns alone. 
O! could I range these foreign climes, 
This speck of earth divine, 
I'd sail from “‘ merry England,” 
To Alp and Appennine ! 
M. F. G. 


Retrospective Gleanings. 


HISTORY OF GRUB STREET. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue Bowyers, Fletchers, Bowstring- 
makers, and of every thing relating to 
archery, inhabited in old times, this 
street. 

It is the last street (says Pennant) in 
this part of the town, which was in 
being about the time of Aggas’s map: 
all beyond, as far as Bishopsgate-street 
without, were gardens, fields, or morass. 
The last was the original state of this 
part of the present London. This tract 
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was in the manor of Finsbury, or rather 
Fensbury ; und, in the days of the his- 
torian Fitzstephen, was an errand fen. 
In this street dwelt the very remark 
able Henry Welby, Esq. of Lincolnshire, 
who lived in his house, in this street, 
forty-four years; without ever being 
seen by any human creature excepting 
an old female servant that attended him, 
and who had only been permitted to see 
him in some cases of great necessity. 
His diet was constantly bread, water 
gruel, milk, vegetables ; and when he 
indulged himself most, the yolk of an 
egg. He was to the hour of his death 
(October 29, 1636,) possessed of a large 
estate; but an attempt being made on 
his life by his ungrateful brother, he took 
the frantic resolution, thus to seclude 
himself from the world. He passed 
his days in most exemplary charity and 


lety. 

This street has also been noted, from 
its once being inhabited by writers of 
small histories, dictionaries, and tempo- 
rary poems ; whence any mean produc- 
tion is called Grub-street :— 


I'd sooner ballads write, and Grub-street 7. 
AY. 


The present name of this street ha 
* marched’? with the “‘ March of Intel- 
lect,’’ and has lately been Miltonized as 
Milton Street. A new theatre has here 
arisen, whose boards have been graced 
with a Tree and an Ayton, and within 
these few months its bores have been 
honoured with the presence of my Lords 
Brougham and Grey. Can it ever again 
becalled Grub-street ? Never. Except 
the “ March of Intellect” retrogrades ; 
and then a distant age will ask where 
Grub-street stood. P. T. W. 


“ DUNCE.”’ 
(For the Mirror.) 


Turis epithet is generally applied to dull» 
stupid, unteachable boys. The person 
from whose name the word is supposed 
to have been derived was quite a diffe- 
rent character. It was used as a term 
of reproach by the Thomists to the fol- 
lowers of Duns Scotus, who was their 
antagonist in a religious controversy. 
This “ Johannes Dunscotus”’ was a very 
learned man, who lived about the end of 
the thirteenth, and beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The English and 
Scotch both claim him as their country- 
man. The English say he was born ia 
Northumberland; the Scotch allege 
he was born at Duns, in the Mers, the 
neighbouring county to Northumberland, 
and hence he was called Dunscotus. 
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Buchanan, and other Scotch historians, 
in support of this cite his epitaph : 


‘* Scotia me genuit, Anglia suscepit, 
Gallia educuit, Germania tenet.”’ 


He died at Cologne, Nov. 8, 1308. 
His fame was so great that when at 
Oxford, 30,000 scholars attended to hear 
his lectures. 

The Thomists were the followers of 
Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican friar. 
He was celebrated for his learning, and 
new modelled the school of Divinity, and 
was therefore called the Angelic Doctor, 
the Eagle of Divines. He refused all 
preferment, and died in the fiftieth year 
of his age. He was canonized by Pope 
John XXII. 

From this time henceforth, therefore, 
let all scholars be proud of the title 
“* Dunce,” and find some other epithet 
for the thickskulled dolt. But 1 must 
put a finale to this duncified article, in 
case I should be honoured with the 
title of “ Dunce’’ for my pains, of which 
I am in nowise worthy. W.A.R. 





BOOKS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Kine ALFRED gave a very large estate 
for a book on Cosmography. In the 
year 1174, Walter, prior of ge Swithen’s, 
at Winchester, purchased of the monks 
of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, Bede’s 
Homilies and St. Austin’s Psalter, for 
twelve measures of barley and a pall, on 
which was embroidered, in silver, the 
history of St. Birinus converting a Saxon 
king. About the year 1400, a copy of 
John of Meun’s “ Roman de la Rose’’ 
was sold, before the palace gate at 
Paris, for forty crowns, or 33/. 6s. 6d. 
The Countess of Anjou paid, for a copy 
of the homilies of Haimon, bishop of 
Halberstedt, 200 sheep, five quarters of 
wheat, and the same quantity of rye 
and millet. In 147], when Louis XI. 
of France borrowed the works of Rhasis, 
the Arabian physician, from the faculty 
of medicine at Paris, ke not only depo- 
sited, by way of pledge, a considerable 
quantity of plate, but he was obliged to 
procure a nobleman to join with him as 
surety in a deed, binding himself under 
a great forfeiture to restore it. 

The word Book is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Saxon boc, a beech, on 


the back of which our ancestors used to 
write—as Liber, in Latin, from the rind 
P. T. W. 


of a tree. 
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She Maturalist. 


DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CATS. 
(Ina letter to the Magazine of Natural 
History.) 

Ir has not been ascertained at what 
period cats were first classed among do- 
mestic animals; but as this is of little 
consequence, I will endeavour to give 
some account of them from the time 
that their useful and amusing qualities 
brought them into general notice, as 
forming a part of our household com- 
forts. The finest species of domestic 
cats are those called Angora, which are 
remarkable for size and strength of body, 
elegance of the head, softness of hair, 
and docile qualities, which rank them 
precedent as domestic cats. Every 
country has its peculiar species : that of 
Tobolski is red; that of the Cape of 
Good Hope blue; and those of China 
and Japan have pendent ears. Pallas 
informs us, that in Russia the muzzle is 
smull and pointed, and the tail six times 
as long as the body. 

At all times, cats have acquired some 
influenee, indeed may be considered fa- 
vourites, with women. There were 
very severe laws enacted in Egypt against 
those who killed or even illtreated this 
animal. They carried their notions so 
far as to be quite ridiculous; for they 
actually worshipped them as their gods, 
made great lamentations at their death, 
and buried them (according to Herod- 
otus) with much pomp. In China, this 
animal is indulged with a bed of down 
and silk, where it remains in a state of 
indolence, or lies at the feet of its mis- 
tress on a sofa, covered over like a child, 
decorated with a silver collar on its 
throat, and its ears adorned with ear- 
rings of jasper or sapphire. The Turks 
have places made or rented for them, 
that they may be fed and attended to by 
servants engaged for the purpose. They 
enjoy a still happier life in France: as 
faithful companions to their mistresses, 
they not only amuse them, but, by their 
gentleness and playful tricks, dispel 
ennui. They seldom look you in the 
face, but obliquely. 

I have remarked that naturalists have 
not spoken much in favour of this ani- 
mal, particularly Buffon, who says “that 
the cat may be considered as a faithless 
friend, brought under human protection 
to oppose a still more insidious enemy. 
It is, in fact, the only animal of this 
tribe whose service can more than re- 
compense the trouble of education, and 
whose strength is not sufficient to make 
its anger formidable. Ot! all animals, 
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when yuung, there is none more prettily 
playful than the kitten; but it appears 
to change its disposition as it grows old, 
and the innate treachery of its kind 
begins to show itself. From being na- 
turally ravenous, education teaches it to 
disguise its appetite, and to seize the 
favourable moment for plunder. Supple, 
insinuating, and artful, it has learned 
the art of concealing its intentions till it 
can put them in force: whenever the 
opportunity occurs, it directly seizes 
upon whatever it finds, flies off with it, 
and remains at a distance till it thinks 
its offence is forgotten.” 

The aversion cats have to any thing like 
slavery or imprisonment is so great, that 
by means of it they may be forced to 
prompt obedience ; but, under restraint, 
they are very different; though sur- 
rounded by food, when deprived of liberty 
they abandon the desire of theft or prey, 
and literally die of languor and hunger. 
Lemery, after having put a cat into a 
cage, suffered two or three mice to run 
through it. Puss, instead of destroying 
them, only looked at them with appa- 
rent indifference. The mice became 
more bold, and even attempted to pro- 
voke her; however, it had no effect, as 
she still remained quiet. Liberty being 
given her, her strength and voracity re- 
turned ; so that, had the cage been open, 
the mice would have soon become her 
prey. They also fear severe chastise- 
ment, and therefore this may be consi- 
dered the best means of enforcing obe- 
dience. It is related that the monks of 
the Isle of Cyprus instructed cats to 
drive away serpents which infested the 
island ; and they succeeded so well, that 
in a short time they were relieved of the 
venomous reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music 
have upon this animal is well known. 
They, like dogs, may be made to an- 
swer the call of a whistle. An invalid, 
who was confined to his room for some 
time, was much amused by this means, 
and with other proofs of the docility and 
sagacity of a favourite cat. Valmont de 
Bomare saw, at the fair of St Germain, 
cats turned musicians, the performance 
being announced by the title of the 
“ Mewing Concert.” In the centre 
was an ape, beating time ; and on either 
side were the cats placed, with music 
before them on the stalls: at the signal 
of the ape, they regulated their mewing 
to sad or lively strains. One of our 
celebrated naturalists assures us that 
they are capable of gratitude, and may 
be considered faithful. 

After so many instances well hnown, 
why should so severe asentence be passed 


upon these animals? It is said (with- 
out proof) that education has no effect 
upon their natural savageness; but I 
cannot imagine why this should be ar- 
serted, when we notice how quietly a 
cat will obey its mistress, and remain by 
her side most of the day, if required ; 
will run when it is called, and appear 
unsettled and unhappy during the ab- 
sence of its protector ; and how delight- 
ed when she returns, as it proves by its 
caresses, not acting from dissimulation 
or cunning. When cats have attained 
these social habits, they will retain them 
till their death; and thus brought up, 
they lose their inclination for mice and 
rats, and are devoted to those who are 
attached to them. From all that can be 
said, this conclusion may be drawn, that 
the more pains are bestowed upon edu- 
cating them, the less they show of their 
natural wild state. 





Spirit of Discovery. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
(Concluded from page 346.) 


Tue stagnation of trade becomes, of 
course, more and more oppressive as 
the pestilence advances ; and they who 
deal in articles of luxury would do well 
to secure their goods in time, in some 
part of their own premises, and consign 
the key to the civil power. In case the 
disease should ultimately break out in 
the family, their property may thus 
escape the fumigation necessarily en- 
forced as to all merchandize with which 
the infected may have been in contact, 
and which must in most cases be attend- 
ed with great damage, in many ruinous. 

There should, if possible, be lazaret- 
toes out of town, to which families 
might, if they pleased, remove—care 
being taken that families of the same 
class, as to manners, be placed together, 
and that families thus secluded shall 
abstain from all intercourse with the 
city. They who have seen out a week 
or two of the pestilence in any one place 
should remember that the visitation ge- 
nerally terminates in six weeks or two 
months, and on no account think of re- 
moving. And when the disease is fast 
disappearing, persons who have been 
secluded, either in such asylums or in 
their own houses, must put great re- 
straint on their feelings, and not go out 
too soon. Such, when the pestilence is 
believed to have at last ceased its ra- 
vages, such is the delirium of joy, and 
such the impatience of curiosity, that 
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too much vigilance cannot be recom- 
menéced to the police in the last hours of 
their labour. Thousands rush into dan- 
ger in the search of friends,—in the 
eager yearning to ascertain what link 
of life has been spared to them. 

Finally, a most painful and thorough 
examination and purification of all in- 
fected houses must be enforced on the 
disappearance of the pest. Owing to 
the neglect of this, the disease soon re- 
appeared in Moseow—and that great 
city endured its miseries for five months 
in place of two. 

Knowing, as we do, the kind-hearted- 
ness of the English nobility and gentry, 
we can have no doubt that families, not 
themselves possessed of country houses, 
would find hospitable gates thrown open 
to them far and near; while the com- 
mons in the vicinity of London, and the 
numerous parks and pleasure-grounds, 
would of course be at the service of 
parties disposed to encamp, under pro- 
per regulations, and the surveillance of 
the health police of the next town. Our 
readers will do well to turn to Russell’s 
Narrative of the Plague at Aleppo, for 
a lively description of the manner in 
which certain Frank families encamped 
at a distance from the infected city, the 
perfect success of their precautions, and 
the occupations with which they divert- 
ed the period of their seclusion. 

We shall now submit a few notes, 
drawn up for a private family, whom we 
suppose to have determined to remain 
in London during the prevalence of the 
cholera. They ure, we well know, far 
from complete, but they may be of ser~ 
vice, if it were but in stimulating per- 
sors better qualified than ourselves, to 
consider the matter in its details, and 
lay their views before the public :— 

1. To the utmost practicable extent 
disfurnish the house, removing to an 
outhouse, or at least locking up in a 
separate room, all carpets and hangings 
whatever, and all needless aiticles of 
elothing. 

2. Get rid of all superfluous domes- 
tics, and take care that it shall be im- 
possible for those that are retained to 
communicate with any one out of doors. 

3. Strip entirely of furniture, except 
bedsteads, &c., one or two rooms for 
the infirmary—the nearer the door, the 
more distant from the apartments of the 
healthy, and the airier, of course the 
better. To these alone must the phy- 
sician and the police inspector fase 
access. 

4. Be provided, if possible, with the 
means and materials for washing, and 
even for baking, in-doors ; with hot or 
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vapour baths; wines (the best of which 
seem to be port und sherry); brandy ; 
opium, in its solid and liquid state ; 
calomel, mustard and lintseed meal; 
ether; some of the essential oils, as 
cajeput, peppermint, or cloves, and a 
case of lancets. 

5. <All windows should be opened, 
and every room thoroughly aired several 
times a day. Our fire-places are admi- 
rably adapted for ventilating as well as 
heating apartments; and in their use 
we have a great advantage over the 
northern nations, whose stove system 
has contributed much to the ravages of 
this pestilence, enabling its virulence to 
withstand even a Russian winter. Chlo- 
ride of lime should be used to sprinkle 
all floors occasionally, and a small vase 
containing it should be in the rooms 
principally inhabited. Sudden changes 
of temperature should be avoided: hot 
days succeeded by cold nights have been 
found powerfully to predispose to infece 
tion. 

6. All letters and supplies of food 
must be received from the police mes- 
sengers and purveyors, with the pre- 
cautions adopted in lazarettoes. They 
must be drawn up to a window of the 
first floor by means of a rope, having a 
yard of chain and an iron pail attached 
toit. Whatever is not injured by wet 
should be then plunged into a metal or 
earthen vessel filled with a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, or vinegar and 
water. Bread, flour, and anything that 
would be injured by moisture, should be 
exposed to the heat of an oven before 
handling. Papers must be fumigated 
thoroughly with sulphur. 

7. That regimen which the individual 
has found best suited to his constitution 
should be adhered to: those who have 
been used to an active life of course 
diminishing the quantum of their food 
in proportion as they are debarred from 
exercise. It being universally admitted 
that whatever disorders the stomach and 
bowels predisposes to the cholera--all 
unripe fruits, watery vegetables, as me- 
lons, cucumbers, &c., and all sharp 
liquors, as cyder, &c., must be avoided. 
The use of the weak acid beer of the 
Prussians (the weiss-bier), has been 
found extremely injurious; and the 
sale, both of that sort of beer and cyder 
has been entirely prohibited at Frank- 
fort. Wine should be used, but in mo- 
deration. The system should neither 
be lowered by unwonted abstemious- 
ness, nor excited by any violent sti- 
mulants. 

8. It is needless to say that personal 
cleanliness, at all times of great, is now 
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of vital importance. We need not point 
out the usefulness of baths. The whole 
body should be rubbed daily with soa 
and water, and afterwards sponged with 
vinegar. The sympathy existing be- 
tween the functions of the skin and 
those of the intestinal canal are most 
intimate. Linen, especially bed-linen, 
cannot be changed too often. 

Those who are obliged to go abroad 
during the prevalence of a pestilence 
ought to know that furs are, of all arti- 
cles of clothing, the most likely to catch 
and retain morbific exhalations—that 
woollen stuffs are more likely to do so 
than cottons, and cottons than silks.— 
The furs and flannel bands of the Rus- 
sians and Poles are particularly con- 
demned by all the physicians who have 
watched the pestilence among them. 
The greatest care should be taken to 
avoid cold or wet feet—for diarrhoea is 
the worst of the predisponents. 

As we are ignorant whether the pesti- 
lential matter enters the healthy body 
through the pores of the skin, the lungs, 
or the alimentary canal, prudence re- 
quires that we should act as if it may 
enter by all of them. In many parts of 
Europe, the attendants on cholera pa- 
tients, and those who come into contact 
with the dead, use garments pitched 
over, or made of oilskin ; and in former 
times, when the plague was here, phy- 
sicians were obliged to wear such 
dresses, both because their own lives 
were considered as of the highest value, 
and that they might be at once distin- 
guished in the streets. A false shame, 
or falser courage, might prevent many 
from spontaneously adopting such pre- 
cautions, who would be happy to obey 
an official regulation enforcing them. 
The physician should carry a phial of 
chloride with him wherever he goes. 
His hands, after touching a patient, 
should be carefully washed with soap 
and water, and then sponged with the 
solution of chloride. The attendants on 
the plague wear a double handkerchief, 
steeped in vinegar, over the lower part 
of the face. The following pastile has 
been recommended :— 

Dried chloride of lime.... 12 grains. 

Sugar 1 ounce. 

Gum tragacanth ........ 20 grains. 
This, being flavoured with some essen- 
tial oil, should be made into lozenges of 
18 or 20 grains, and one of them held 
in the mouth during the visit. 

As to individuals in our humble opi- 
nion, the manly discipline of mind for 
impending danger, is to contemplate its 
coming, calculate its effects, and pre- 
pare; and we warn our rulers, that if 
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they neglect those preparations which 
they alone can make, the responsibility 
they incur is solemn. The question of 
contagiousness or non-contagiousness, 
having in prudence established the qua- 
rantine, they may safely leave to the 
physicians: the fact of the mortality of 
cholera, when it once reaches any coun- 
try, is that which ought now to occupy 
their minds and direct their measures. 
This pest destroys here a sixth, there a 
fourth, and in a third town a half of the 
population. When such things are 
going on in a great town, what business 
is it that must not stop? What art can 
hinder thousands from being plunged 
into absolute want ?—or who will pause 
to ask whether the poison hovers in the 
air, or is transmitted from person to 
person? The instinct is to avoid the 
place—and it is all but uncontrollable. 
Nothing will induce any man to remain, 
who has it in his power to remove, ex- 
cept the knowledge that the government 
has done its duty—that all precautions 
have been adopted, and all pre-arrange- 
ments made. The more rigorous the 
laws, and the more strictly they are en- 
forced, the more certainly will the go- 
vernment be pronounced a merciful one, 
at the time by the intelligent, in the 
sequel by all.— Quarterly Review. 


Among the most recent precautions 
issued by the ‘Central Board of Health’ 
are the following :— 

No sudden nor extensive alterations 
should be made in the usual modes of 
living. All changes of food, to be use- 
ful, indeed not to be absolutely prejudi- 
cial, should tend to render it drier, more 
nutritive, and concentrated ; moderately 
costive bowels, the almost invariable 
consequence of a dry invigorating diet, 
will be found more conducive to exemp- 
tion from cholera than an opposite habit. 
Whenever aperients may become indis- 
pensable, those of a warm aromatic kind, 
in moderate doses, or domestic means, 
should alone be resorted to. What is 
generally understood by salts, viz. Glau- 
ber’s salts and Epsom salts, as well as 
other cold purgatives, should not be 
taken in any quantities, nor, on any 
account, without the express prescrip- 
tion of a medical man. The true pre- 
ventives are a healthy body and a cheer- 
ful unruffled mind. 





She Topographer. 


TRAVELLING NOTES IN SOUTH WALES. 


In the first paper of this series we briefly 
took occasion to remark on the indiffe- 
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rence generally manifested by English- 
men towards the investigation of the 
remarkable objects and scenes in their 
native country. Let any man sit down 
with a map of the British Isles spread 
out before him—as we have at this mo- 
ment—let him people its surface in his 
mind’s eye, and what materials for 
thought will even this brief glance afford 
to the inquiring mind! The map of 
Great Britain indeed offers a vast field 
for reflection— London, that “ mingled 
yarn,’’ the ** emporium of a world”— 
Liverpool, fast rivalling the metropolis, 
with its leagues of docks—the immense 
ports of Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, Cork, 
Greenock, &c.—Britain’s wooden walls 
at Chatham, Plymouth, Portsmouth and 
Milford — the vast inland commercial 
establishments at Birmingham, Man- 
chester and its district, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere—the railroads, 
the canals, the bridges, and numberless 
great public works which contribute to 
the prosperity of this vast empire—all 
may be said to teem with interest to him 
who travels for information. And to 
those in “ search of the picturesque”’ 
we would remark as an intelligent writer 
has well observed, that ‘ magnitude is 
not essential to beauty; and that even 
sublimity is not always to be measured 
by yards and feet.’’ The beauty of a 
landscape is not dependenton the greater 
loftiness of a mountain, or the wider 
sweep of water, to be found in some 
portions of the Continent of Europe. 
Passing over our British Alps, Wales, 
and the grandeur of its coast scenery, 
it is only necessary to glance over the 
Bristol Channel, and very wild scenery 
of the county of Cornwall; the northern 
shores of Scotland and Ireland; the 
highlands and lakes of the three coun- 
tries ; the exquisite landscapes in Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset and Hants; the pa- 
norama of England from the Malvern 
Hills, and the numberless picturesque 
scenes and interesting antiquities, which 
diversify every district,—to be convinced 
that we need not wander from our own 
country in search of fine scenery. And 
this is only a page in the volume of 
England. In this country it is too often 
taken for granted that the word foreign 
must needs be a passport to excellence. 
In their native isle our vapouring tourists 
cry, “ ’tis all barren.’? But how often 
do they find 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

There is a trifling difference betwixt 
romance and reality :— 





* the eye vainly wanders, nor beholds 


One spot with which the heart associates— 
Holy remembrances of child or friend, 
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Or gentle mai‘, our first and early love, 

Or father, or the venerable name 

Of our adored country (' thou Queen! 

Thou delegated Deity of Earth ! — 

Oh! ‘dear, dear’ England! how my longing 
eyes 

Turned westwards, shapiny in the steady clouds 

Thy sands and high white cliffs! Sweet native 


isle, 
This heart was proud—yea, mine eyes swam 
with tears 
To think of thee; and all the goodly view ’ 
From sovran Brocken, wouds and woody hills 
Floated away, like a departing dream, 
Feeble and dim.” S. T. CoveripceE, 


The illustration of such a country 
must surely be an interesting task ; and 
in the march of improvement, few things 
have progressed faster than topographical 
literature during the present century. 
When we contrast the works of Britton, 
Brayley and others, with the labourers 
in the same field who preceded them, 
we have just cause for gratulation. That 
there were many very intelligent minds 
engaged in this pursuit will be admitted ; 
but the cumbrous compilations and 
wretched prints of most of the old topo- 
graphers, will easily bear us out in our 
previous assumption. Many of our re- 
cent topographical works are however 
far too Bulky and voluminous ; and it is 
this want of the compression of facts, 
that has made topography, which is one 
of the most interesting of studies, ap- 

ear to the many dry and uninviting. 
The great expense of works of art in 
this branch of literature was also a heavy 
drag on its progress. But as every one 
knows, the many interesting illustrations 
of topography commenced within the 
last few years, some of which are of a 
very low price and published monthly, 
have fully kept pace with the general 
“march.”’ ‘To the new procegs of re- 
biting on steel, by which our engravers 
are enabled to give such great delicacy, 
finish and effect to their works, we may 
be considered as indebted for this spe- 
cies of publications. 

We have shown that Wales abounds 
in antiquities, and few minds by the 
way, are insensible to the influence, the 
moral we may say, of # ruin in a land- 
scupe—and as an example that in one 
small district of South Wales, that of 
Gower, are to be found the castles of 
Swansea, Oystermouth, Pennard, Pen- 
rice, Oxwich, Landewy, Llanmadock, 
Cheriton, Webley, Lauridian, and 
Loughor; besides many Roman and 
Druidical antiquities. Though the work 
is extensively known, we cannot omit 
mentioning ‘ Wales illustrated’? from 
drawings by H. Gastineau. 

The following little poem by a popu- 
lar young authoress, who resided for 
some time at Swansea, appeared in the 
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Cambrian a few years ago. It is, of 
course, as “ good as manuscript’’ to our 
readers, and we think it richly merits a 
more durable niche. 


THE THINGS OF THE WATERS. 
Written on Swansea Beach. 


Upon the waters,— Many a ship that rolls 
Before the winds and waves in stately pride, 
Up-rooted sea-weed, human forms and seouls,— 
These are the things that o’er the ocean ride: 
Yet, tho’ they find their watery paths o'er thee, 
They — rule thee—-Oh, tuou tameless 
ea ! 


Within the waters.— Weeds, the waves in wrath 
Have torn from their own caverns, living 
things 
Whose home is in their bosoms,— such it hath, 
And wild and migbty monsters forth it brings: 
Aud yet thy children cannot weaken thee, 
As thou dost nourish them—Unmeasured Sea! 


Beneath the waters,—Sands, and rocks, and 


caves, 
Aud whitening bones, and pearls, and glitter- 
ing gems, 
And cragey chambers that the coral paves, 
And sea-flowers, cherished on their siender 


stems: 
Yes—'neath thy waters is thy treasury 
Of gold and priceless jewels— Royal Sea! 


Around the waters,— Rocks and deserts vast, 
And green and fertile shores, aud halls and 
towers, 
And woods where never human fvot hath pass‘d, 
Aud quiet banks, bestrewn with summer 


flowers, 
And rivers, rolling all themselves to thee : 
And yet thon heed‘st them not— Oh, thon 
proud Sea! 


Ahove the waters,— The pure azure sky, 

And richly-tinted clouds, and roving wind, 
And fair and many-coloured birds, that fl 

Across thy wastes a newer home to find— 
Brieht insects, hamming in their noontide glee, 

That from the shore have flown to try the Sea! 


Aud uone of these control thee! Yet the moon 
Can bid thy tides flow and return ayvain ; 
The aun, in the fierce glory of his noon, 
Can drink thy waters up, thou beauteous main. 
Yet, when a storm is passing o'er thee, 
They cannot stop thy furious rage—wild Sea! 
Yet there is One who hath the power to stay 
Thee . ty passionate madness ;—He, whose 
an 
Formed thee, can force thee, Ocean, to ohey 
His utmost bidding! When He does command 
Thy billows to their homes, then thou must be 
Calm‘d, as his breath goes o’er thee—con- 
quered Sea! 


Aug, 6, 1828, 


Large Cuttle, or Ink-fish.—Large 
numbers of this remarkable fish may 
occasionally be met with on the coast of 
Gower. The shingles are sometimes 
covered, after stormy weather, with the 
singular substance which forms so con- 
siderable a portion of its hody. We 
have often, however, watched the per- 
fect fish washed ashore by the flood 
tide ; sometimes apparently striving in 
the last stage of existence, but oftener 
dead. It is frequently of a large size 
and the inky fluid, which is contained in 
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a sort of bag, from which it derives its 
common name, with the perishable part 
of its body soon decomposes, leaving the 
oval compact mass of soft bone literally 
whitening on the sand. This fish is 
considered a great delicacy for the ta- 
ble ; at Naples it is very highly esteemed 
and brings a high price. There are many 
others of this singular tribe of fish to be 
met with on the coast of South Wales. 
The large bone, which is useful to ar- 
tists in smoothing the surface of paper, 
is, however, peculiar to the variety we 
have mentioned. The Sepia Media, a 
small species noticed in a late number of 
the Mirroris often taken amongst shrimps 
and prawns in Swansea bay and frequently 
boiled with them. 

Some specimens of ianthinz, many of 
which were found alive, were washed 
ashore in Oxwich Bay, in July ]827. 
They .yielded a beautiful dye, and were 
exhibited at a meeting of the Linnean 
Society by Mr. L. W. Dillwyn of Pen- 
llergare near Swansea. Specimens of 
medusz were picked up with them. 

The Shrimp.—On the high banks of 
sand at the extremity of Ocean’s domain, 
or in some secluded little cove where 
the flood advances only in spring-tides, 
the sea-roamer may often have observed 
numbers of little air-holes in the sand, 
which expand as the sun advances. If 
he stirs it with his foot he will rouse a 
brood of young shrimps, who will in- 
stantly hop and jump about the beach 
in the most lively manner, often to some 
height; delighted no doubt at their 
liberation. If he should have the cu- 
riosity to examine further he will find 
as the sun warms the sand, multitudes 
of young shrimps working their way 
into the light ; and the beach for acon- 
siderable extent will be quite alive with 
this agile swarm of youngsters. In their 
motions they have often reminded us of 
the religious sect of Jumpers.* They 
early exhibit all the ravenous propensi- 
ties of the old shrimp, for if a piece of 
bread or meat be thrown amongst them, 
it is surrounded by hundreds and disap- 
pears in a twinkling. The shrimp de- 
posits its spawn so that the sea may 
wash it upon the shelving beach, where 
it is out of the way of enemies, and its 
maturity is hastened by the warmth of the 
sun’s rays. Strange stories are told of 
the old shrimp, but he is so delightful a 
compunion at the breakfust-table that 
we will tell no tales. Prawn-hunting 
with a miniature landing-net, is amusing 
to the loiterer. 

It has truly been observed that the 
study of Natural History is productive 

* See Mirror, vol. xvi., p. 254. 
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of endless delight. The wavy herbage— 
the wood—the mountain—the moor— 
the sea beach—in short nature every. 
where affords us “ something to please 
and something to instruct :” 


“« Not atree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossum, but contains 

A folio volume. We may read and read, 

And read again, and still find something new.” 


Hurdis’s Village Curate. 





It has been happily observed that “ all 
the natural objects which surround us 
are the subjects of Natural History, and 
much of the improvements and enjoy- 
ments of civilized life is founded on our 
knowledge of animals, vegetables, and 
minerals. Hence the utility of this 
study; and the endless variety of sub- 
jects which it embraces, the design and 
contrivance which it displays, and the 
peaceful nature of the pursuit, render it 
not less interesting and agreeable than 
it is useful. While the mathematical 
sciences subject the student to severe 
intellectual exercise, and chemistry and 
natural philosophy require extensive 
and complicated apparatus, every animal 
or insect that presents itself—a few 
plants which may be gathered anywhere 
—a few shells, or pebbles which may be 
picked up on the sea shore, — suffice to 
afford the naturalist subjects of reflec- 
tion, and an ample fund of intellectual 
enjoyment.”* It is certain that much 
would be added to our existing stock of 
information if persons were to note down 
every remarkable or interesting occur- 
rence which came under their observa- 
tion in any branch of natural history. 

Steep Holme.—In our hasty descrip- 
tion of the scenery of the Bristol Chan- 
nel we omitted to state that this “ rock 
of storms”’ is said to claim considerable 
interest in a literary and antiquarian 
point of view, apart from that which 
comes home to the mind whilst contem- 
plating its stern ahd dreary steep— 


“* The conqueror of storms and centuries.” 


It is related that Gildas the ancient 
British historian, and the earliest re- 
corded British author, retired here in 
the sixth century “ when the country 
was overrun by the Picts, Scots, and 
Saxons,” and in this wild solitude, wrote 
his treatise de Excidio Britannia; buta 
band of pirates who fled thither as an 
asylum from justice, in alittle time robbed 
him, and compelled him to leave the is- 
land, and retire to Glastonbury. It ap- 

ears that the Danes also took refuge 
ere in 918. But we must say FINIS. 


VyYVYAN. 


* Loudon. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public FJournals. 


THE ROOM IN WHICH CANNING DIED. 


ALMOST every one living within the 
bounds of the great world knows some- 
thing of that small, but beautiful villa— 
a palace in miniature—which now be- 
longs to-the Duke of Devonshire, and 
was, when first built, the object of so 
much satire against its original possessor. 
At Chiswick, there stands that classical, 
yet singular building, whose walls once 
echoed to the gaieties of the most bril- 
liant circle which one English woman 
ever drew around her. The wit, the 
license, the luxury, may have been 
equalled in the reign of Charles II., but 
not the variety, the refinement, or the 
genius. We should be under a great 
mistake if we supposed that the tone of 
society, in the time of the dissolute mo- 
narch we have just quoted, possessed 
any thing of what we should now call 
elegance in debauchery, or refinement in 
excess. It was radically and universally 
coarse ; the conversation of the Court 
was the lowest ribaldry of the stews ; the 
lampoons and the wooings, the attacks on 
the king, or the courtships of a mistress, 
were alike filthy and obscene, often 
fraught with indisputable and rare wit, 
but never with the wit of the gentleman or 
the pleasantry of the saloon. The rake- 
hell, brocaded yet vulgar, with strong 
animal spirits, and a great capacity of 
drink—whose adventures lay in swind- 
ing, and whose loves ended in disease, 
was the real wit, courtier, and fine gen- 
tleman of that period. We have but to 
read the plays, the poetry, the corres- 
pondence in England of the time, and 
then think of the plays, poetry, and cor- 
respondence which, under Louis XIV., 
were shedding so bright a lustre on 
France, to see how poor and base was 
the state of courtly society in the former 
country, compared to that in the latter. 
What Louis XIV. was to Charles II., 
the society of France was to the society 
of England. It is a mistake, then, to 
suppose there was any thing of grace in 
the licentiousness of that day—the Venus 
of Charles II. wore no cestus; and if 
compared with the “ reunions’? which 
the Duchess of Devonshire assembled, 
the circle of Charles II. wanted in 
lightness, in vivacity, and polish—it cer- 
tainly wanted fur more in that genius 
which hallows where it visits. The 
broad mind of Fox—the buoyant elas- 
ticity of Sheridan — these are not to 
find parallels in the caricature of Ro- 
chester, the wittiest—or even the light 
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philosophy of St. Evremond, the sagest 
perhaps, of the whole group, to whom 
Old Rowley gossiped of the pleasures 
he had outlived, in the stories which it 
had saved him many a sharp jest at his 
« damnable iteration” if he had outlived 
also. Who has not heard of the thou- 
sand and one stories of the beautiful 
Duchess ? Who, when he recalls those 
who made the habitants of her circle, 
cannot at once conceive a just notion of 
the spirit of the place ?—a spirit that 
borrowed only from Rank its flattering 
gentleness of manner, and from Wealth 
its capacities to charm, and was in all 
else the mere spirit of the poetry, and 
the eloquence, and the vivacity, and the 
power of the day ;—focus ut once of 
arts and politics—of conversation and 
action—of pleasure, and of learning. 
Fancy, then, in that suite of rooms—in 
which the sole decorations are in works 
of art, the bronze or the picture—no- 
thing more splendid than the walls or 
more simple than the furniture —fancy 
in that suite of rooms assembled all those 
who are now some the things of his- 
tory --some of scandal, whichis Fashion’s 
history !—Fancy there the restless eye 
and satyr-lip of Sheridan—the bland 
countenance of Fox—the flettered and 
flattering complacency of him, the prince 
among fops, and the fop among princes 
—the laughing face of poor - — ——, 
then a child at “ my Aunt Devon- 
shire’s” knee—the beauty of Lady Eli- 
zubeth M——; the jest of ——; the 
compliment of ——. Fancy this scene, 
so light and so frivolous, and then drop 
the curtain for a few years ;—raise it 
once more—the stage is cleared—a new 
scene succeeds !_ In that room, so plain, 
so unadorned, so barren of all luxury, 
the most gifted and the most ambitious 
of adventurers breathes his last. It is a 
small, low chamber at Chiswick, in which 
Canning died. He chose it himself; it 
had formerly, we believe, been a sort of 
nursery : and the present Duke of De- 
vonshire having accidentally slept there 
just before Canning took up his resi- 
dence at the villa, it was considered more 
likely to be aired, and free from damp, 
than any other and costlier apartment. 
It has not even a cheerful view from the 
window, but overlooks a wing of the 
honse, as it were, like a back yard. 
Nothing can be more common than the 
paper of the walls or the furniture of the 
apartment. On one side of the fireplace 
are ranged a few books, chiefly of a light 
character — such as the “ Novelists’ 
Magazine,” ‘ Rousseau,” (the ‘ He- 
loise,’’ we think), ‘ Camilla,’’ &c. Op- 
posite the foot of the bed is the fire- 
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place, and on the low chimney-piece 
stands a small bronze clock. How often 
to that clock must have turned the eyes 
of that restless and ardent being, during 
his short and painful progress through 
disease to death !—with how bitter a 
monotony must its ticking sound have 
fallen on his ear! Nothing on earth is 
so wearing to the fretful nerve of sick- 
ness as that low, regular, perpetual voice 
in which Time speaks its warnings. 
He was just a week ill. On Wednesday 
a party of diplomatists dined with the 
Prime Minister—on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing— 
« Pass'’d away 
The haughty spirit from that humble clay !” 


For the last three days, he was some- 
what relieved from the excruciating pain 
he had before suffered. Not that it is 
true, as was said in the newspapers at 
the time, that his cries could be heard at 
some considerable distance from the 
house— during one day, however, they 
were heard by the servants below. He 
was frequently insensible; and during 
that time, the words, ‘“ Spain — Por- 
tugal,’”? were constantly on his lips. 
During those six days of agony and 
trial, his wife was with him, and, we be- 
lieve, neither took rest in bed, nor un- 
dressed, throughout the whole time. 
Her distress and despair, when all was 
over, was equal to her devotion during 
the struggle. It is said that the physi- 
cians declared it necessary for her life, 
or reason, that she should obtain the re- 
lief of tears; for she had not wept once, 
either before or after his death— and 
this relief came to her when she saw her 
son. At eleven o’clock at night, she 
left that house of mourning and went to 
the Duke of Portland’s, in Cavendish- 
square. I never pass that dull and me- 
lancholy building, known as Harcourt 
House, with its dead wall and gloomy 
courtyard, without figuring to myself 
the scene of that night, when the heavy 
gates opened to receive the widow of 
one whom Genius had so gifted and 
Ambition had so betrayed. 

For some time before he died, Can- 
ning’s countenance had betrayed the 
signs of the toil and exhaustion he had 
undergone. But after death these had 
vanished—and that beautiful and elo- 
quent countenance seemed in the coffin 
unutterably serene and hushed. That 
house is memorable for the death of éwo 
statesmen. Below, in a little dark 
chamber, covered with tapestry, Charles 
Fox breathed his last!—the greatest 
pupil of his great rival, after tacitly 
veering towards the main foundations of 
the same principles Fox had professed, 
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came to the same roof to receive the lust 
lesson Ambition can bestow— 


“ Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint bominum cerpuscula! ” 


Yew Monthly Magazine. 


SONNET.—THE KING. 
No courtly servant I—yet I admire 
The brightness which our free King's soul re- 
vealeth. 
Let the paid poet twang his harp for hire, 
Man and ‘‘ His Rights * for me. Time'sc!oud 
concealeth 
All, save the present, from the millions’ eyes ; 
But on our sleep THE ARMED FUTURE stealeth, 
Known by its trampling sounds an«t awful cries, 
Which, while bliud earth upon her axis 
wheeletb, 
Talk of — dawn—of changeful, hopeful 
skies. 


Macte virtute! If stern times should come, 
And all men stand by merit, Patriot King! 
Thou—(unlike those who uow their dark deeds 
rue)— 
Thou shalt be foremost still. Trumpet and 
drum 
Shall but call up thy friends, the people true, 
And fence thy virtues witb a brazen ring 


id. 
BREVITIES. 
Fortunes is painted blind, that she may 
not blush to behold the fools who belong 
to her. 


Fine ladies who use excess of perfumes 
must think men like seals—most assuil- 
able at the nose. 

Some men get on in the world on the 
same principle that a sweep _ un- 
interruptedly through a crowd. 

Peo Me who affect a shortness of sight 
must think it the height of good fortune 
to be born blind. 

He who loses, in the search of fame, 
that dignity which should adorn human 
nature, is like the victim opera-singer 
who has exchanged manhood for sound. 

Lounging, unemployed people may be 
called of the tribe of Joshua; for with 
them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls—they 
must be buited to madness ere they are 
in a fit condition to die. 

There is an ancient saying—“ Truth 
lies in a well.’? May not the modern 
adage run—“‘ The most certain charity 
is at a pump ?”’ 

Some connoisseurs would give a hun- 
dred pounds for the painted head of a 
beggar, who would threaten the living 
mendicant with the stocks. 

If you boast of a contempt for the 
world, avoid getting into debt. It is 
giving to gnats the fangs of vipers. 

The heart of the great man, surrounded 
by poverty and trammelled by depen- 
dence, is like an egg in a nest Built 
among briars. It must either curdle 
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into bitterness, ‘or, if it take life and 
mount, struggle through thorns for the 
ascent. 

Fame is represented bearing a trum- 
pet. Would not the picture be truer, 
were she to hold a handful of dust ? 

Fishermen, in order to handle eels 
securely, first cover them with dirt. In 
like manner does detraction strive to 
grasp excellence. 

The friendship of some men is quite 
Briarean. They have a hundred hands. 

The eusy and temperate man is not 
he who is most valued by the world; the 
virtue of his abstemiousness makes him 
an object of indifference. One of the 
gravest charges aguinst the ass, is—he 
can live on thistles. 

The wounds of the dead are the fur- 
rows in which living heroes grow their 
laurels. 

Were we determined resolutely to 
avoid vices, the world would foist them 
on us—as thieves put off their plunder 
on the guiltless. 

When we look at the hide of a tiger 
in a furrier’s shop, exposed to the gaze 
of every malapert, and then think of the 
ferocity of the living beast in its native 
jungle, we see a beadle before a magis- 
trate—a magistrate before a minister : 
there is the skin of office—the sleekness 
without its claws. 

With some people political vacillation 
heightens a man’s celebrity—just as the 
galleries applaud when an actor enters 
In a new dress. 

If we judge from history, of what is 
the book of glory composed? Are not 
its leaves dead men’s skin—its letters 
stamped in human blood—its golden 
clasps, the pillage of nations? It is 
illuminated with tears and broken hearts. 
— Monthly Magazine. 





grotes of a Reader. 


BERANGER AND CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Tue following has recently appeared in 
the Globe newspaper, and appears to 
merit a place in our columns :— 

Each of these gifted men, whose 
names we have prefixed, may be con- 
sidered in prose and poetry, as well as 
in politics, the chief of their class. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, 
Chateaubriand fcllowed in voluntary 
exile to Geneva the compulsory example 
of his master, Charles X. Beranger, 
the poet of liberty, addressed in Sep- 
tember last a ‘‘ chanson ’’ to the exile of 
Geneva, of which we translate, in order 
to show the spirit, the opening verses : 
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“ Why leave thy France, Chateaubriand, that 
so much prizeth thee— 

That weeps because thuu art no more one of her 
wise and free ? 

She cries aloud, Ob, back again return thou 
unto us, 

Heaven seems to have one star less bright while 
thou art absent thus. 

“Say whither has the truant gone, the tender 
mother cries, 

While tears are starting round and large into 
her weeping eyes ; 

Like him the ancieut Grecian bard, why does a 
stranger soil 

France (happy otherwise) of him, her noblest 
son, despoil? 

“ Once seeking exile, distant lands returned him 
back again, 

Wien, after discords of long date, peace smiled 
on every piain ; 

Rich in his genius’ glory, like a conqueror he 
came back, 

With all the treasures of a virgin world abun- 
dant in his track. 


“Tbe pilgrim of the bappy isles that glad th’ 
onian Sea, 
And glorious in th’ Alhambra’'s half-forgotten 
pageantry : 
We saw him homeward turning his lov'd foot- 
steps back to France, 
While all he had immortal wade were handmaids 
in the dance.” 
* 


» * * * 


To these verses Chateaubriand has 
returned a prose answer, of which we 
give a few extracts :— 

“¢ From the place whence I write to 
you, I behold the rural spot where dwelt 
Lord Byron, and the roof of the dwel- 
ling of Madame de Stael. Where is 
the author of Childe Harold ? — where 
the author of Corinne ? My lengthened 
life r bles those r tic views with 
their borders ornamented with funeral 
monuments. I have beheld great events 
and great men. The revolution sleeps 
in its vast sepulchre, and the giant its 
son is at rest in his oceantomb. Weno 
longer Jive in the days of chivalry.’ 
(Elle n’est plus lU'epoque de la grande 
epée.) he swords we weur are so 
powerless that they can no more protect 
the heads of our friends.’’ “ 

“You request me to rank myself 
among a people who bore me in their 
arms after they had achieved the victory 
of the barricades. Yes! that was the 
proudest moment of my life! Thus 
would I serve the people ever. It wus 
for the people, their honour, their pros- 
perity, their liberty, that I gave my 
vote for the coronation of an infant 
while I exercised the obligation of my 
individual liberty. But, alas! where 
is the people a 

@ 





“IT have pursued the resolution of 
going to end my life as I commenced it 
on the wide world (les chemins du 
monde ;) for, refusing to give my assent 
to things as they are, I would be but a 
helot in Lacedemon. But in order to 
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fully accomplish my wishes, it is neces- 
sary that I should give up to a new 
master some little trees that I have 
planted. I have exposed to the march 
of events my children, and they are un- 
protected. Compelled by this to leave 
for an instant my solitude, I have re- 
visited France. I have been afflicted 
by the air of sadness which reigns 
throughout.”’ 
s ® e @ 

“ Finally, sir, almost all the journals, 
the organs of public opinion, have 
evinced regret at my absence, which do 
me the greatest honour. Your eloquent 
a fancy likewise decorates with 

owers and diamonds, not my venerable 
throne, for I have none, but my vene- 
rable baton de pelerin ; how could I be 
invulnerable to the flattery of a muse 
who has sccrned to flatter kings ? 
When that muse summons me to aspeedy 
return, I feel greatly disposed to follow 
her into her temple,—that is, into my 
own country.”’ 


ITALIAN BOYS. 

Tue following curious particulars con- 
nected with this tribe of travelling men- 
dicants, and their mode of living, will, 
we have no doubt, prove interesting to 
our readers. The haunts of these un- 
fortunate beings are in Vine-street Saf- 
fron-hill, Bleeding-heart-yard, Holborn- 
hill, Coal-yard, in Drury-lane ; and in 
the purlieus of Shoreditch, whole h 
are occupied by these wretched boys, 
who sleep eight and nine in a bed. Each 
boy’s monkey is chained near him every 
night, on goiag to rest, and the other 
curiosities are placed in situations ap- 

ointed to the owner ; 80 that on start- 
ing out in the morning, each boy takes 
his own companion. On the ground 
floor reside the men—some Italian and 
some English—to whom the monkeys, 
&c., really belong, and they provide each 
boy with lodging at fourpence a night, 
with a busin of gruel in the morning 
upon starting on their peregrinations, 
having first paid the master for the use 
of whatever curiosity they may take 
with them to exhibit. The following 
are the charges made by the proprietors 
upon the juvenile crew :— 

For a Porcupine (very novel, there 
being only two) and an Organ 4s. per 
day ; being 2s. 6d. for the Porcupine 
and 1s. 6d. for the Organ. 

For a monkey (undressed), 2s. per 
day. 

For a monkey in uniform, 3s. per day. 
For a box of white mice, 1s. 6d. per 





day. 
For a tortoise, 1s 6d. per day. 
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For a dog and monkey (the latter may 
be frequently seen in the street, riding 
on the dog’s back), 3s. per day. 

For dancing dogs, four in number, in- 
cluding dresses, spinning wheel, pipe 
and tabor, &c. 5s. per day. 

For a box of wax figures of the Sia- 
mese Twins, 2s. per day. 

For an organ, with figures waltzing, 
3s. 6d. per day. 

Some of these boys, by their artless- 
ness of manner and gesticulations, it is 
said, obtain 6s. or 7s. a day, and some 
more. One of them, the other day, upon 
being asked what was the largest sum 
he ever realized in one day, replied fif- 
teen shillings, which he accounted for in 
the following manner :—One day he was 
ambulating about the Marine Perade, at 
Brighton, with his dog and monkey on 
his back, when a gentleman offered him 
15s, to allow him to throw a stone into 
the sea for the dog to fetch. The boy 
consented, the stone was thrown, and 
away jumped the dog with the monkey 
into the sea; the monkey fastened tight 
round the dog’s neck, and both reaching 
the beach in safety, the boy received his 
premium.— Morning Chronicle. 





POLISH ANECDOTES. 


Turis is a lively little volume upon a 
very gloomy business— Poland under the 
Dominion of Russia. The author is 
Harro Harring, late cadet in the Lancer 
Regiment of the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine’s Imperial Russian Body Guard. 
He is a known hand, the present being 
the twenty-third volume A his writings. 
It is divided into Sketches of Warsaw, 
Journey to Warsaw, and the Political 
System of Warsaw—and, we should not 
be surprised if all was written on horse- 
back, it being in the genuine keep-moving 
style. Altogether, the book is one of 
the pleasantest that we have yet read on 
Poland: a few extracts will show its 
amusive character. 
Travelling. 

I was thirsty and I ordered the postil- 
ion to stop at the village inn that I 
might get a glass of water. Without 
saying a word the fellow drove up toa 
miserable hovel, the thatched roof of 
which had sunk down between the rotten 
mud walls. 

I alighted and asked for something to 
drink, for I could not venture to infringe 
the rights of innkeepers so far as to ask 
for merely a glass of water. 

A woman, to describe whom would 
be a violation of the laws of taste, after 
a pause, which led me to suspect she 
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was dumb, replied: “ You can have 
some schnapps.” ‘ Schnapps !’’ I re- 
peated, and perhaps some wine—and— 
for my tongue and lips are parched—a 
glass of water.” 

The woman beckoned me to follow 
her, and conducting me throngh filth 
and mire, into the yard adjoining the 
hovel she said: “ There is the well.” 

I beheld a hole, filled with dirty dis- 
coloured water, and surrounded by filth 
and fungi.—‘‘ Is this the well, good 
woman?’? JT inquired, shocked at the 
picture of human misery which here 
presented itself. —‘* Yes, that is the 
well,’’ she replied, and yonder lies the 
bucket ; but the pole is broken, so if 
you want water we must send to my 
lord’s for it.”?—** My lord’s!”? I ex- 
claimed with surprise, ‘‘ where is that ?’’ 
—for I had seen nothing in the place 
which indicated the proximity of a 
nobleman’s abode.— The woman led me 
to the door, and pointing to a thatched 
roof which rose a little above the rest, 
she told me that that was ‘“‘ My lord’s.” 
« And does his lordship really reside 
there ??’ suid I—‘“ Yes, Sir, insummer,” 
replied the woman. An elegant Polish 
summer palace thought I.—‘ But is 
there no clean water to be got nearer 
than that ?”’ I asked.—* Our well, and 
that at my lord’s, are the only ones in 
the place,’’? was the answer.—Without 
waiting for any further information, I 
hastily brushed past a group of half- 
naked children, who were playing in the 
sand, and threw myself into the misera- 
ble chaise that was waiting at the door. 

Spies. 
In Poland the needy are not left unpro- 
vided for. There are five classes of 
spies’: 

Ist. The spies of the Grand-Duke 
who are either men of high birth, or men 
who have been raised to high rank by 
his Highness’s favour. 

2nd. Spies in the service of this first 
class, rogues of all conditions, who sup- 
ply their masters with intelligence for a 
daily salary varying from two ducats to 
two Polish florins. 

3rd. Spies of the Russian authorities. 
These are noblemen who insinuate them- 
selves everywhere. They travel abroad 
and visit the fashionable bathing places. 
They differ from the first class only in 
the nature of their employment. 

4th. Spies of the Russian secret mili- 
tary police, at the head of which is Colo- 
nel Baron von Sass, a man who is by far 
too good for his office. His assistants, 
among whom the most distinguished are 
an old Pole and his four daughters, have 
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in their turn their assistants. These 
latter are low wretches who frequent the 
coffee houses in search of suspected 
persons. 

5th. The spies of the city police em- 
ployed by the president and vice-presi- 
dent. These are a set of ruffians most 
of whom have been arrested for crimes 
and have purchased their freedom on 
certain conditions. These like the hire- 
lings of the Russian spies (class 2), keep 
a watchful eye on the universities. They 
seek all sorts of pretences for visiting the 
students in their lodgings, and become 
panders in order to obtain the more 
ready access tothem. This class includes 
various ranks and conditions, from the 
fashionable beau down to the pedlar. 


Constantine’s Monkey. 
Tue monkey was the favourite of the 
Grand-Duke, and the companion of his 
idle hours. He was an accomplished 
virtuoso in the art of grimace, and his 
society was indispensable to his master. 

Yet a monkey may be dangerous, and 
an event took place at the Belvedere 
which proves that the most petted fa. 
vourite is not to be trusted. 

One day Constantine was busy writing 
in his own apartment while his favourite 
monkey was as usual capering about, 
playing all sorts of tricks, and meddling 
with everything. At length he fixed 
his eyes on a loaded gun, and snatching 
it up unperceived, he deliberately took 
aim at his master, and was on the point 
of pulling the trigger. At this moment 
the Grand-Duke happened to raise his 
eyes from his desk, and though almost 
petrified with alarm uttered aloud cry, 
upon which the monkey averted the 
weapon, and discharged its contents in 
another direction. 

The report caused a dreadful conster- 
nation in the palace. The individuals 
in attendance hurried to the apartment 
of his Highness, and found him, though 
still agitated by the effects of the fright, 
caressing the monkey who had thrown 
the musket on the ground, and was apo- 
logizing for his misdemeanour by his 
very best grimaces. 

The forbearance which was evinced 
towards the monkey who, if he had had 
the ill luck to be a man would at least 
have been sent to end his days in the 
lead works of Siberia, is at least a proof 
of the Grand-Duke’s humanity and as 
such deserves to be borne in mind. 

The only punishment the monkey re- 
ceived was to be banished for a time 
from the apartment of his master. He 
was removed to new quarters, and trans- 
ferred to the friendly care of Mahmud 
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Hassan. He was, however, frequently 
visited by his master, whom he conti- 
nued to divert by his tricks and grimaces. 





She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
TRUE PLEASURE, 

“ WE are affected with delightful sensa- 
tions, (says Seed) when we see the ina- 
nimate parts of the Creation, the mea- 
dows, flowers, and trees, in a flourish- 
ing state. ‘here must be some rooted 
melancholy at the heart, when all nature 
appears smiling about us, to hinder us 
from corresponding with the rest of the 
creation, and joining in the universal 
chorus of joy. But if meadows and 
trees in their cheerful verdure, if flowers 
in their bloom, and all the vegetable 
parts of the creation in their most ad- 
vantageous dress, can inspire gladness 
into the heart, and drive away all sad- 
ness but despair; to see the rational 
creation happy and flourishing, ought 
to give us a pleasure as much superior, 
as the latter is to the former in the scale 
of beings. But the pleasure is still 
heightened, if we ourselves have been 
instrumental in contributing to the hap- 

iness of our fellow-creatures, if we 

ave helped to raise a heart drooping 
beneath the weight of grief, and revived 
that barren and dry land, where no water 
was, with refreshing showers of love and 
kindness.’? 





ORIGIN OF THE ROUND ROBIN. 


Tue round robin, without which the 
British sailors would be deprived of 
their right of petition, was first invented 
in Athens on the occasion of the cone 
spiracy of Aristogiton and Hermonius, 
against the tyranny of the Pisistratide. 
The Romans in imitation of the Greeks, 
not to indicate their preference to any, 
either among their guests or friends, 
wrote their names in a circle in such a 
manner that it was impossible to say 
which was the first, second, or last, in 
their estimation. Thus they evinced an 
equality of regard to all, without mor- 
tilying any one by an invidious distine- 
tion of honour or favour. They gene- 
rally wrote the names of their slaves in 
the compass of a round robin, that it 
might not appear to which they meant 
to give liberty, or who were their fa- 
vourites. On the celebration of the 
Saturnalia, it was customary for the ser- 
vants and slaves to ridicule the vices and 
imperfections of their masters through 
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the medium of the round robin ; and we 
read that Cicero was once so offended 
and irritated at the cutting sarcasm and 
piquant satire with which his slaves in 
this manner lashed his faults, that he 
was hurried into an ungovernable rage 
of choleric passion. 


SAILOR’S CURIOUS PETITION. 


*¢ To the most Noble Lords and Gen- 
tlemen of his Majesty’s (God bless him) 
Treasury. A bit of a petition from 
C. P., (seaman) a prisoner in the county 
gaol, Devon, commanded by Mr. Cole, 
E 


sq. 

a Most Noble Gentlemen.—You will 
please to excuse your poor petitioner in 
taking the liberty of sending you this 
petition ; but he is informed by the gen- 
tleman magistrate, Mr. Lockyere, Esq., 
who committed him, that it is to your 
lordships he must apply to be let out of 
prison, and let your lordships know for 
what he was put in there. My most 
noble gentlemen, your petitioner is by 
trade a sailor, and has served his Ma- 
jesty in a man-of-war sixteen years, and 
ost his larboard arm in fighting for him, 
on board his Majesty’s ship Victory. 
Your petitioner has been very ill of a 
fever, and is as thin as a rope-yarn, and 
cannot work as a sailor for want of his 
larboard fin, and not being willing to 
heave to, commenced to sell little books 
in Plymouth, where your petitioner 
lives, but not about my master, the King, 
or any of your lordships. Your peti- 
tioner had not long been at this work, 
when he was boarded by a land shark, 
(a Jew,) who is a constable at Plymouth, 
and lugged before Mr. Lockyere, Esq., 
who inquired into the business, and told 
your petitioner he must either pay a fine, 
or go to guol for three months: pay I 
could not, and to gaol I was brought; 
where I am laid up in lavender, like 
Paddy Ward’s pig, for three months ; 
unless your lordships will please to give 
orders to the contrary, which, please 
God, I hope you will, and I will praise 
your pars rR all the days of my life.” 

Signed C. P 
Exeter, High Gaol, April 3, 1824. 


Some time since, a sailor, on his ship 
being paid off at Portsmouth, hired a 
post-chaise to convey him to town, and 
particularly ordered the postilion to keep 
a look-out a-head, and to be sure to in- 
form him when they touched on Bag- 
shot Heath, for (to use his own expres- 
sion) he had heard that the coast “* was 
infested with pirates.’’? Jack had provi- 
ded himself with a quantity of pistols 
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and other deadly weapons, and armed 
‘“* from top to toe,’”? he crept into the 
vehicle, bidding the driver ‘* shove off.’’ 
Nothing occurred till they reached the 
borders of the piratical province, when 
the postilion turned round and informed 
“his honour,” they were upon the 
Heath. “ Then,’’ quoth he, thrusting 
both his feet through the front glasses 
of the chaise, *“‘ down with the bulk. 
heads, and stand prepared for action !” 
and in this position, with a pistol in each 
hand, to give the enemy a broadside in 
case of his appearance, the tar continued 
to the end of his journey. W.G.C. 





Tue late Prince Bishop of Wursburg in 
one of his hunting parties, met « poor 
boy attending some swine. The prince 
among other questions, asked him what 
his wages were for aswineherd? ‘A 
new suit, and two pvir of shoes every 
year,”? was the reply. ‘ No more,’ 
said the prince, “ look at me, I ama 
shepherd,too, but I wear better clothes 
and look better.’’ ‘* That may be, sir,” 
said the boy in his simplicity, “but I 
dare say you have more swine to keep 
than I have.” 


UNPARALLELED PARSIMONY. 


Monsieur Vandeville was one of the 
most remarkable men in Paris for his 
avarice. In the year 1735, he was worth 
one million sterling. . At the age of 72 
he contracted a fever, which obliged 
him to send for the first time in his life, 
for a surgeon to bleed him, who asking 
him tenpence for the operation was dis- 
missed. He sent for an apothecary, but 
he was as high in hisdemand. He sent 
for a barber who at length agreed to 
undertake the operation for threepence 
atime; but says the stingy old fellow, 
“ How often will it be requisite to 
bleed ?”? Three times answered the 
barber. ‘ And what quantity of blood 
do you intend to take ?”’ About eight 
ounces was the answer. That will be 
ninepence—too much—too much,’’ said 
the miser, “I have determined to adopt 
a cheaper way ; take the whole quanti- 
ty you design to take at three times, at 
one, and it will save me sixpence ;” 
this being insisted upon, he lost 24 
ounces of blood, which caused his disso- 
lution in a few days, and he left his im- 
mense property to the king ! 
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